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What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 





White Collar Report 





The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
representative personnel and industrial relations executives to 
become members of the 1957 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLI- 
CIES FORUM. These panel members are top personnel officials 
in atl types of companies, large and small, in all branches of 
industry and all sections of the country. 

At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask the 
members of the Panel to outline their policies and procedures on 
some important aspect of employment, industrial relations, and 
personnel problems. From these replies, the editors complete a 
survey report on the problem, showing prevailing practices, new 


Labor Relations Reporter 


ranking executives. 


reports: 


Labor Policy and Practice 
Retail Labor Report 


wrinkles and ideas, and cross-section opinion from these top- 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discussions 
are reproduced in the words of the Panel members themselves. 
In effect, survey users are sitting around a table with these 
executives and getting their advice and experience on the major 
problems in this field facing all companies this year. 

Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey 
made during 1957 are printed in a special survey report which 
is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA labor 


Daily Labor Report 
Services Labor Report 








ARIZONA — W. J. Uren, Phelps Dodge Corp. 


ARKANSAS — Paul E. Garrett, Harding Glass Co.; 
Leslie Grady, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


CALIFORNIA — Scott F. Albright, National Supply 
Co.; G. E. Balsley, Kaiser Steel Corp.; R. W. 
Briare, Jr., A. Teichert & Son, Inc.; H. L. Burns, 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co.; John B. Clark, 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc.; J. E. Crim, United States 
Rubber Co.; L.J. Dellwig, Blake-Moffite & Towne; 
Scott J. Dow, Jr., The Owl Drug Co.; S. V. 
Herring, F.W. Woolworth Co.; Peter Jacobsen, 
Utah Construction Co.; D. A. Jones, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co.; Frank P. Melograno, The Ramo-Wool- 
dridge Corp.; Robert .P. Miller, Exchange Orange 
Products Co.; W. M. Mummert, Preco, Inc.; M.R 
Nelson, General Iron Works Co.; Eugene M. 
Purver, Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc.; 
James S. Reed, Clary Corp.; P. D. Reiland, 
Schlage Lock Co.; F. W. Salyer, Collins Radio 
Co.; C. H. Specht, Calcor Corp.; R. C. Thumann, 
Fibreboard Paper Products Corp.; Robert H. 
Williams, General Metals Corp.; Ralph Woolpert, 
Thrifty Drug Stores Co., Inc. 


CONNECTICUT — R. B. Chappell, Jr., General 
Dynamics Corp.; Robert D. Filon, Hartford Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co.; Kenneth Fitch, Anemo- 
stat Corp. of America; V.L. Greer, The Connec- 
ticut Light & Power Co.; A.J. Safstrom, Whitney 
Chain Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — J. Ridge Hicks, Hot 
Shoppes, Inc. 


FLORIDA — Zack A. Cullens, Graham Aviation 
Div. of Pittsburgh Institute of Aeronautics; G.V. 
Crawford, Florida Power & Light Co.; H. Edward 
Partridge, Jno. H. Swisher & Sons, Inc. 


GEORGIA — Glenn H. Booth, Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


ILLINOIS — L. W. Hesse, Keystone Steel & Wir 
Co.; Perry B. Hoagland, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co.; Fenton W. Holm, Corn Products Refining 
Co.; E. A. Imhoff, Chicago Transit Authority; 
L. B. King, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; Emil J. Koe, 
Illinois Tool Works; R. C. Leitner, Libby, Mc- 
neill & Libby; Donald G. Longer, Hyster Co.; 
E. A. Michaelsen, Deere & Co.; John Paisios, 
Inland Steel Container Co.; Richard C. Scheidt, 
Montgomery Ward & Co.; R. V. Seaman, Jr., Ameri- 
can Hospital Supply Corp.; Mark Shanaberger, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.; Kenneth E. 
Swanson, American Rivet Co., Inc.; James Y. 
Watson, Vulcan Mold & Iron Co. 


INDIANA — J. H. Barnes, Indiana & Michigan 
Electric Co.; J. P. Bell, Radio Materials Corp.; 
H. G. Counsman, General Telephone Co. of Indi- 
ana, Inc.; Robert J. Finnan, Wayne Works, Inc.; 
E. J. Gray, Studebaker-Packard Corp.; M. J. 
Noonan, International Furniture Div. of Schnadig 
Corp. 


KANSAS — Leonard F. Banowetz, The Coleman 
Co., Inc.; John Siemens, The O. A. Sutton Corp.; 
Ralph J. Turner, Cooperative Farm Chemicals 
Assn. 


KENTUCKY — Harold H. Wegman, Bavarian Brew- 
ing Co.; D.C. Wester, Kentucky Utilities Co. 


LOUISIANA — E. C. Smith, Cabot Carbon Co. 
MAINE — T. N. Karlen, The Scott Paper Co. 


MARYLAND — C. E. Crowley, The Glenn L. Martin 
Co.; Barry A. French, Gunther Brewing Co.; 
Noel Murray, Flight Refueling, Inc.; J. Fred 
Ogburn, McCormick & Co., Inc.; D. R. Statter, 
Vitro Corp. of America; C. Howard Timanus, 
The Lord Baltimore Press. 


The 1957 Panel 


MASSACHUSETTS — G. S. Bennett, Boston Gear 


Works; Edward W. Eidt, Reed-Prentice Corp.; 
C. A, Gagne, Hayward-Schuster Woolen Mills, 
Inc.; P. J. Killelea, Boston Gas Co.; J. F. 
Leverone, B. F. Goodrich Footwear & Flooring 
Co.; John B. Phelon, Smith & Wesson, Inc.; 
Fred E, Winchester, Negea Service Corp. of New 
England Gas & Electric System. 


MICHIGAN — E. T. Ballard, Douglas & Lomason 
Co.; John P. Campbell, Acme Industries, Inc.; 
H. N. Casselman, Hygrade Food Products Corp.; 
Robert E. Drury, Redmond Company, Inc.; R.T. 
Gamble, Kalamazoo Div. of New York Air Brake 
Co.; Rex W. Grabill, Ferry-Morse Seed Co.; 
R. J. MacIntyre, Automatic Musical Instruments, 
Inc.; Irvin L. Malcolm, The J. L. Hudson Co.; 
Charles L. Palms, Jr., Bundy Tubing Co.; S. J. 
Rozema, Campbell Ewald Co.; J. W. _ acento 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


MINNESOTA — Glenn J. Ayres, Northwest Paper 
Co.; Robert A. Ebert, Northwest Airlines; H. H. 
Nowicki, International Milling Co.; Frank E. 
Schiel, Super Valu Stores, Inc. 


MISSOURI — M. R. Anderson, Missouri Portland 
Cement Co.; Merwin L. Anderson, The Puritan 
Compressed Gas Corp.; F. T. Bastman, Famous- 
Barr Co.; W. H. Berner, Jr., Western Auto Supply 
Co.; J. C. Jenkins, Hussmann Refrigerator Co.; 
R. D. McGee, Walsh Refractories Corp.; E.L 
Ramsey, Laclede Gas Co. 


NEBRASKA — P. A. Gass, Northern Natural Gas 
Co. 


NEW JERSEY — C. L. Batchelor, Hanson- Van 
Winkle-Munning Co.; P. Certo, Emerson Radio 
and Phonograph Co.; Robert E. Chasen, Federal 
Telephone and Radio Co.; H. C. Lundquist, 
White Laboratories, Inc.; Harold H. Morris, Dia- 
mond Bros.; Thomas M. Zollo, Magor Car Corp. 


NEW YORK — Howard Clark, West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co.; Harold L. Colvin, Nestle Co., Inc.; 
T. Lawrence Cronin, Jr.; Greer Hydraulics, Inc.; 
J. V. Davis, Morse Chain Co.; Asa B. Davis, 
J. P. Morgan & Co.; A. Di Pasquale, American 
Airlines; John D. Foster, Port of New York Au- 
thority; Karl K. Gleeson, Foster Wheeler Corp.; 
Walter G. Graham, Clark Bros. Co.; J. Mitchell 
Graubard, Bache & Co.; G. A. Jackson, Electro- 
Mec Laboratory, Inc.; J. R. Jansen, Cities Serv- 
ice Co., Inc.; Donald S. Jones, Scintilla Div. of 
Bendix Aviation Corp.; F. E. Kirst, Orangeburg 
Manufacturing Co., Inc.; Franklin W. Loeb, 
Austenal, Inc.; A. J. May, The Sheridan Iron 
Works, Inc.; G. A. McLellan, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp.; James P. McNamara, Bell Air- 
craft Corp.; J. F. O'Neill, Chemical Construction 
Corp.; F. W. Ortman, Jr., Natl. Aniline Div. of 
Allied Chem. & Dye Corp.; David S. Peiffer, 
Avon Products, Inc.; Frank F. Randall, Mer- 
chants Refrigerating Co.; Edward C. Redden, 
Barcalo Manufacturing Co.; James E. Rice, 
Kensico Tube Co., Inc.; Edward A. Robie, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society; Robert W. Rogers, 
Union News Co.; Bert C. Sanders, Shulton, Inc.; 
C. E. Schaefer, Burns & Roe, Inc.; Richard 
Schuttenhelm, McKesson & Robbins, Inc.; A. J. 
Schwartz, Rochester Telephone Corp.; T. T. 
Scudder, Jr., McCall Corp.; H. K. Skeele, Grace 
Line; John H. Slagle, Jackson and Perkins Co.; 
John S. Stewart, Lederle Laboratories Div. of 
American Cyanamid Co.; L. R. Strole, Natl. Lead 
Co.; W. G. Tuttle, American Bosch Arma Corp.; 
E. J. Wendt, Sinclair Oil Co.; J. L. Wilcox, The 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA — Kenneth Austin, Duke Power 
Co.; John M. Barnes, Canton Div. of The Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Co.; Claude Frederick, Hanes 
Hosiery Mills Co.; John A. Moore, The Dayton 
Rubber Co.; William M. Shuford, The Gorham 
Manufacturing Co. 


OHIO — G. A. Beatty, Ohio Power Co.; M. A. 
Bendik, The Colson Corp.; H. A. Black, The 
Mead Corp.; Jack E. Wiedemer, Gibson Art 
Co.; H. P. Connare, Ferro Corp.; Palmer C. 
Dolph, The Ohio Boxboard Co.; A. P. Goohs, 
The Thew Shovel Co.; L. S. Hedgecock, The 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co.; S. E. Johnson, Jr., 
The Cooper-Bessemer Corp.; Loren R. Lunsford, 
The Jaeger Machine Co.; 0. H. Menke, Hobart 
Brothers Co.; R. G. Milne, Toledo Div. of Dana 
Corp.; James B. Moore, Whirlpool-Seeger Corp.; 
C. H. McCormick, The F.C. Russell Co.; M. H. 
McMillan, Ohio Valley Electric Corp.; P. CG. 
Robinson, The Electric Auto-Lite Co.; Wm. C. 
Sherer, Schultz Die Casting Co.; T. J. Travers, 
Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co. 


OKLAHOMA — Leon T. Russell, Service Pipe Line 
Co. 


OREGON — Neil R. Broady, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc.; R.B. Gibson, Fred Meyer, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Blayney J. Barton, American 
Stores Co.; C. M. Bolds, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 
Co.; Ross C. Cibella, Hagan Corp.; G. E. Day, 
A.M. Byers Co.; R. F. Dean, Rockwell Mfg. Co.; 
Harriet Ehrhart, Kingston Cake Co., Inc.; A. J. 
Lingenfelter, Colonial Steel Div. of Vanadium 
Alloys Steel Co.; R. James Lotz, Jr., Downing- 
town Paper Co.; David McMullin, John Wana- 
maker, Inc.; Sidney H. Paige, Crucible Steel Co. 
of America; William S. Reid, Philip Carey Manu- 
facturing Co.; Andrew Roskos, Penn Fruit Co.; 
Jane Roth, Aircraft Marine Products, Inc.; H. A. 
Vernet, Jr.; Hershey Chocolate Corp.; A. B. 
Walton, Textile Products Div. of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp.; R. G. Weber, Ajax lron Works; 
R. L. Woodruff, Jr., Tapco Div. of Thompson 
Products, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND — Robert E. Stadelman, Respro 
Div. of The General Tire & Rubber Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — R. M. Frew, Pacific Colum- 
bia Mills, Inc. 


TEXAS — Walter E. Forry, Pan American Petroleum 
Corp.; ¥. O. McCarthy, Well Equipment Manufac- 
turing Corp.; L. C. Menius, East Texas Pulp & 
Paper Co.; F. S. Morrow, British-American Oil 
Producing Co.; J. N. Mulloy, Plastics Div. of 
Monsanto Chemical Co.; Tom N. Sewell, Texas 
Power & Light Co.; Gordon D. Watson, Schlum- 
berger Well Surveying Corp. 


UTAH — Howard B. Gundersen, Utah Copper Div. 
of Kennecott Copper Corp. 


VIRGINIA — Mrs. J. T. Lafrank, Melpar, Inc., Div. 
of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


WASHINGTON — A. F. Miltner, Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp.; Peter Piper, The Washington 
Water Power Co.; C.W. Sherman, The Seattle 
Times; George W. Torrence, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA — W. R. Johnston, Wheeling Ma- 
chine Products Co.; Paul L. Styles, Sterling 
Faucet Co. 

WISCONSIN — C. R. Geisler, Marathon Corp.; J. F. 
Hegerich, Louis Allis Co.; L. Clair Johnson, 
Dairyland Power Cooperative. 
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COMPANY EXPERIENCES WITH AUTOMATION 
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INTRODUCTION 


This is the final survey conducted among executives serving on the 1957 Panel of BNA's Personnel 
Policies Forum. The study is based on responses from Panel members representing 89 companies. 





To all members of the 1957 Panel, The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. , wishes to express its 
appreciation for the cooperation they have extended during this series of surveys. From the many com- 
ments we have received, and the widespread recognition given to the different survey reports as they 
have appeared, we are convinced that the Personnel Policies Forum has made a significant contribution to 
the profession of personnel administration. 





BNA is also pleased to announce that these surveys will be continued throughout 1958. A completely 
new Panel for 1958, composed of personnel and industrial relations executives from all sections of the 
country, will be announced in the near future. 


SUMMARY 


For purposes of this survey, automation was defined as ''a marked acceleration in the rate of 


mechanization, accompanied (at times) by the introduction of machines that "think" and regulate 
themselves." 


It is not possible to make a precise statement on the extent to which automation has taken place in 
firms represented by the Forum. However, one fact that does emerge is the pronounced introduction of 
automation in performing accounting functions; this trend is noted in companies in almost every type of 
industry. As for automation in operating and service departments, such developments are far less com- 
mon and depend on the particular industry and/or company involved. 


The effects of automation touch many aspects of company operation. A decrease in the total number 
of employees is reported by about two fifths of larger companies and three fifths of smaller ones. The 
number of hours worked per week by individual employees has declined in about one fifth of larger firms 
and one eighth of smaller ones. Skill levels required of the work force have gone up in two thirds of the 
larger and three fourths of the smaller firms reporting. Personnel costs are believed to be lower in three 
fifths of larger companies and one eighth of smaller firms, while one sixth of larger firms report them to 
be higher. More training, both of employees and of supervisors, is taking place in the majority of com- 
panies. Jurisdictional problems with unions as a by-product of automation are reported by a fifth of the 
larger firms. And wage rates have undergone revision--generally upwards--in almost three fifths of the 
companies participating in the survey. 


Nearly all of the companies polled have succeeded in absorbing those employees displaced by auto- 
mation. For the most part, the problem has been solved by reduced hiring, effecting transfers, and 


retraining; there has also been some work-sharing. Employees who could not be absorbed have in many 
cases been awarded severance pay to tide them over. 








2 COMPANY EXPERIENCES WITH AUTOMATION 





Human relations problems--for example, the effects of automation on employee job satisfaction, 
tensions, and teamwork--have not arisen in a considerable majority of the firms surveyed. However, 
about a fourth of companies that have had some experience with automation report some degree of em- 
ployee resistance to the changes; such resistance has been more formidable when spearheaded by unions 
representing the employees. 


Educating employees to accept automation is carried on through all the regular communications 
channels. One approach frequently taken is to stress the company's need to remain competitive. On 
another tack, some companies have found it advisable to speak of mechanization and disown the term 
"automation," which has become a scare word for many employees. 


(In the preceding paragraphs and in the more detailed discussion that follows, "smaller" company 
refers to an individual firm or plant with 1,000 or fewer employees, while "larger'' company refers to 
one with over 1,000 employees.) 


EXTENT OF AUTOMATION 


Automation was defined, for purposes of this study, as "a marked acceleration in the rate of 
mechanization, accompanied (at times) by the introduction of machines that 'think' and regulate them- 
selves." 


Because of the relative character of this definition, replies of Panel members permit no precise 
statement as to the proportion that have had experience with automation. Some members described 
mechanization in their firms as "semi-automation." Still others cited an increasing amount of mechaniza- 
tion in the past but did not specify whether there had been any marked acceleration in the rate. Lllustrat- 
ing this inexactness are the following statements by members of the Forum: 


It is difficult to make a definite appraisal of the extent to which automation has taken place 
in our company. Ours is a product line that does not lend itself to radical changes in production 
methods. We maintain a methods engineering department and improvements in tooling and the 
utilization of jigs, fixtures, and special machinery are constantly being considered and put into 
effect.--Emil J. Koe, Industrial Relations Director, Illinois Tool Works, Chicago, Il. 

* * * 

During the past eight or nine years, practically all of the bakery equipment and machines 
have been replaced gradually to the extent that we now have a semi-automatic operation: mech- 
anical and automatic handling of pans, batter, finished products, etc.--Harriet Ehrhart, Person- 
nel Director, Kingston Cake Company, Inc., Kingston, Pa. 

* * * 


A very few machines have been introduced which automatically perform assembly and 
inspection operations on small units. Like most manufacturing concerns, we have gradually 
added automatic and semi-automatic metal working machines over the past few years. This, 
however, is not automation as commonly understood today.--Donald S. Jones, Industrial Rela- 
tions Director, Bendix Aviation Corp., Sidney, New York. 

* * * 


Automation in our company has taken place only to the extent that normal progress with 
modern methods and machines have replaced obsolete procedures. --Personnel executive, larger 
eastern company. 

~ * * 

We have been highly mechanized for many years. Our mechanization has constantly been 

increased and improved. --Industrial relations executive, larger southern company. 
* * * 

While our factories have installed the latest high-speed mechanical equipment and although 
we are constantly improving our methods, we have not introduced automation on any of our pro- 
duction and packaging lines.--Harold L. Colvins, Industrial Relations Manager, the Nestlé Co., 
Inc., White Plains, N.Y. 


Of the 89 firms that participated in the survey, some 56 percent had negligible experience, or none, 
with automated operations as definedinthis survey. A little less than half the remainder had a limited 
amount of experience, while the rest had experience ranging from moderate to substantial. 


Introduction of automation has been most marked in the area of accounting. Companies in every 
branch of industry report the use of IBM and other tabulating equipment for such functions as payroll, 
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billing, inventory keeping, order writing, and the like. Automation in operating departments of manu- 
facturing and service companies is more spotty, being heavy in those industries and phases of production 
that lend themselves most readily to automatic machinery. The following statements by Panel members 
suggest this impact: 


We have, over a period of years, installed some electronic equipment in our steel opera- 
tions, but they have played a very minor role up to this time. We have made more extensive use 
of the newer type of machine in our accounting operations through the expansion of our IBM units 
to include electronic calculators and the like.... We have been engaged for approximately three 
years in a fairly comprehensive research program designed to study the possible application of 
the more complex computers to our operations, but our actual use of such devices has been 
limited almost exclusively to an experimental program. We believe at this stage we will 
undoubtedly move in the direction of using more electronic equipment, but will develop a gradual 
process if we are to make economic use of these new developments.--G. E. Balsley, Industrial 
Relations Manager, Kaiser Steel Corp., Oakland, Calif. 

~ * * 


Automation has taken place in our company to a marked extent in some phases or depart- 
ments--for example, substitution of mechanized raw material handling for largely manual 
operations. It has taken place to a lesser degree in other phases where fundamental processes 
remain unchanged but the rate of productivity has been accelerated and/or instrumentation has 
been substituted for human inspection in control of processes.--Hugh A. Black, Industrial Rela- 
tions Director, The Mead Corp. (pulp & paper mfg.), Chillicothe, Ohio. 

* * * 


Dial equipment has replaced local and toll operators in small exchanges. IBM equipment 
has replaced certain manual accounting functions. Generally, IBM equipment produces from 
source information complete journal entries for labor, material, retirement, salvage, and 
voucher. As well as computing payroll and printing payroll checks it also computes and prints 
subscribers’ telephone bills.--H.G. Counsman, Personnel Director, General Telephone Co. of 
Indiana, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

* * * 

Northwest Airlines has ordered and will be using Remington Rand Univac and IBM devices 
for handling a substantial volume of airline passenger reservations, payroll, accounting, and 
personnel records.--Robert A. Ebert, Director of Labor Relations, Northwest Airlines, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

* * * 

Very little automation has taken place in our company. We have tabulating equipment to 
compute earnings for payroll, a partially automated line in manufacturing areas to tumble parts, 
and we are working toward a semi-automated chain assembly line.--J.V. Davis, Industrial 
Relations Manager, Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 

* * * 

Our equipment has generally become more automatic by design and the addition of electric 
sensory instrumentation. However, we have not reached a stage of development where our 
mechanical equipment "thinks".--Thomas N. Karlen, Personnel Manager, Scott Paper Co., 
Winslow, Me. 

* * * 

Our product is not one of the high volume type and changes are made yearly. Certain 
limitations, therefore, exist in the application of automated equipment. We do expect to improve 
our methods, tools, and equipment on a constant basis, but we do not expect to make large and 
exciting innovations in the automation field that will result in employee displacements. Such 
improvements as "printed circuitry" are, of course, used in our products. The actual assembly 
of our products (jukeboxes, custom Hi-Fi sets, and small washing machines) requires a good 
deal of human skill not readily replaced by mechanical equipment.--R.J. MacIntyre, Industrial 
Relations Director, Automatic Musical Instruments, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EFFECTS OF AUTOMATION 


Panel members were asked to describe the effects of automation in their respective companies on 
such things as number of employees, skill levels, training, wage rates, and the like. Their replies are 
summarized in the following paragraphs. In considering this material, it should be kept in mind that 
some of the respondents (as noted earlier) have had limited experience with automation as defined in this 
survey. 








4 COMPANY EXPERIENCES WITH AUTOMATION 





Total Number of Employees 





Regarding the effect of automation on the total number of employees, no change was reported by 
roughly 60 percent of the larger companies and 40 percent of the smaller ones answering the question. 
The remaining firms responding reported a decrease in the total number of employees as a result of 
automation, ranging from "slight" to fairly considerable. An instance in which the reduction of employ- 
ees was sizeable is given in the following statement by a Panel member: 


The steady increase in the number of employees would have been substantially greater had 
it not been for the influence of automation. Had there been no changes in the method of operations 
it is estimated that the company today would have 2, 800 rather than 2,500 employees. -- 
H.B. Counsman, Personnel Director, General Telephone Co. of Indiana, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Number of Operating Employees 





Automation has led to a decrease in the number of operating (production) employees in roughly one 
half of larger companies and three fourths of smaller firms answering this query. In the remaining firms 
the number of operating employees has remained unchanged despite automation. 


Number of Maintenance Employees 





Among companies reporting on automation's effect on the number of maintenance employees, nearly 
three fifths of the larger firms and all of the smaller ones indicated no change. Over a third of the larger 
companies had an increase in this category, although one company explained that the increase was due at 
least partly to over-all expansion of the company's business. One larger firm reported a decrease in the 
number of maintenance employees in the wake of automation. 


Number of Clerical Employees 





Automation has had no effect on the number of clerical employees, according to about seven tenths 
of larger companies and half of smaller firms answering. An increase in the number of clericals is 
reported by more than one fifth of larger firms and one eighth of smaller ones, while a decrease (in most 
cases described as a "slight" decrease) occurred in roughly one tenth of larger firms and three eighths 
of smaller ones. One of the larger firms participating in the survey reports its experience in the following 
terms: 


Reservations and ticketing have always presented great problems, A machine known as the 
"Reservisor" has been created to automatically supply information to an agent with respect to 
(1) space on a flight, (2) posting a reservation, and (3) effecting a cancellation. The electronic 
machine is capable of storing considerable data and may be used by distant agents through a given 
area, It undoubtedly has eliminated the need for many clerks as compared to when the work was 
done by telephone to a central point.--A. Di Pasquale, Labor Relations Director, American Air- 
lines, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Number of Sales Employees 





With but one exception, all of the companies reporting indicated that automation has not been 
accompanied by any change in the number of sales employees. The exception is a smaller firm which 
reported an increase in the number of salespersons. 


Number of Professionals 





Automation has not brought about any change in the number of professional employees, according to 
executives in some three fifths of larger firms and all of the smaller ones reporting. Among the remain- 
ing larger firms--roughly two fifths--some increase has taken place in the number of professionals: in 
a couple of these firms the increase was described as "slight," while in a couple of others the increase 
was described as "slight", while in a couple of others the increase was held to be primarily the result of 
over-all expansion rather than a consequence of automation. 


Number of Supervisors 





Automation has meant no change in the number of supervisors, according to Forum members in abou 
two thirds of larger companies and six sevenths of smaller firms reporting. An increase in the number of 
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EFFECTS OF AUTOMATION 





supervisors did take place in roughly a fourth of larger firms and a seventh of smaller ones, while a 
decrease in the size of the supervisory group took place in a tenth of larger companies. 


Number of Executives 





That no change has been brought about in the number of executives as a result of automation is the 
experience of all of the larger firms and all but one of the smaller firms reporting; this one smaller firm 
cited an increase in the number of executives as an accompaniment of automation. 


Number of Employees in Individual Departments 





Responses to this question suggest that the most common result of automation in this area has been 
to decrease the number of employees in one or more individual departments. Roughly two fifths of larger 
companies and two thirds of smaller firms gave this picture. At the same time, another quarter of 
larger firms and a third of smaller ones reported no change whatsoever in the number of employees in 
individual departments. About an eighth of larger firms reported increases in department size, while 


another fifth have experienced growth in one or more departments offset by decreases in other depart- 
ments. The full picture is summarized in the table below: 








Larger Smaller 

Effect on No. of Employees per Dept. Companies Companies 
No change 25 percent 33 percent 
Decrease (in one or more depts.) 38 percent 67 percent 
Increase (in one or more depts.) 12 percent -- 
Increase in one (or more) depts., 

decrease in other(s) 19 percent -- 
"Varies" 6 percent -- 





Number of Hours Worked Per Week 





Automation appears to have made no difference in the number of hours employees work each week 
in roughly four fifths of larger companies and seven eighths of smaller ones volunteering information on 
this point. In the remaining firms the pattern has been a decrease in the number of hours worked weekly 
by individual employees--in many cases brought about by a cut in overtime. 


Number of Shifts Worked Per 24-Hour Period 





With only a couple of exceptions, executives answering this part of the questionnaire indicated that 
no change had taken place in the number of shifts worked per 24-hour period as a consequence of automa- 
tion. These exceptions are two larger firms, one of which has switched from two shifts to one in some of 
its plants, while the other has altered the starting times of shifts so they are no longer standard. 


Skill Levels Required of the Work Force 





Skill levels required of the work force have increased with the advent of automation, according to 
two thirds of larger companies and three fourths of smaller firms reporting. Nearly all of the remaining 
companies reported no change in skill requirements. An executive in one larger company, without stating 
whether skill requirements have increased or not, noted that they have changed, with the emphasis shift- 


ing from clerical to scheduling data-processing cards for electronic control and monitoring the operational 
results. 


Personnel Costs 





Asked whether automation has led to a proportionate increase or decrease in personnel costs, about 
one fourth of larger companies and seven eighths of smaller ones reported no change in such costs. Lower 
personnel costs were reported by roughly three fifths of larger firms and one eighth of smaller ones, 


while about one sixth of larger companies stated that their personnel costs are proportionately higher in 
the wake of automation. 
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Company Organization 





Panel members were asked whether automation has brought about more or less centralization of 
company organization. No change was reported by some two fifths of larger companies and seven eighths 
of smaller firms. Another two fifths of larger concerns indicated that company organization had become 
more centralized, while the remaining firms--one fifth of the larger and one eighth of the smaller--noted 
that it had become less centralized. 


Training of Employees 





Automation has necessitated more training of employees, according to executives reporting in 
roughly two thirds of larger firms and two fifths of smaller ones. There has been no change in the amount 
of training in another quarter of larger companies and half of smaller firms. A tenth of larger compan- 
ies reported a decrease in the amount of training given to employees, while a tenth of smaller firms 
reported a decrease in the amount of training for production employees but an increase in the training 
of maintenance employees. 


Training of Supervisors 





More training of supervisors has accompanied automation, according to Panel members in about 
three fifths of larger companies and one half of smaller ones. The rest of the firms reporting on this 
particular aspect of automation stated that no change has been required in supervisory training. 


An illustration of the kind of training being given is as follows: 
A number of supervisors who will head the program are receiving extensive specialized 
training from manufacturers and schools specializing in automatic equipment.--Robert A. Ebert, 
Labor Relations Director, Northwest Airlines, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


jurisdictional Problems with Unions 





About four fifths of the larger companies and all of the smaller firms having unions have had no 
jurisdictional problems with unions as the result of automation, Panel members report. In the remaining 
(larger) companies, the problems have been one of two kinds: where functions are transferred from bar- 
gaining unit jurisdiction to excluded groups; and where two rival unions have disputed representation of 
certain employees. 


Wage Rates 


Over two fifths of companies reporting stated that automation had not brought about any change in 


wage rates. In the remaining companies--comprising a majority--wage rate revisions have been upwards 
in most instances. aa, ae 


Some examples of company experience in this area include the following: 


Wage rates are generally adjusted upwards as a result of consolidation of job tasks, 
increased responsibilities, and union insistence upon sharing in the benefits of labor cost 
efficiency.--Hugh A. Black, Industrial Relations Director, The Mead Corp., Chillicothe, Ohio. 

+ * * 


We operate a formal job classification program, and each position, as it is changed, is 
appraised in the light of requirements as to skill, effort, responsibility, and working conditions.-- 
Emil J. Koe, Industrial Relations Director, Illinois Tools Works, Chicago, Ill. 

* * * 


The major single project in mechanization in one department, which required over one year 
while continuing to operate, took place in 1950.... Through this period, although there were 
some adjustments because of changed job duties, the rates (to be decreased) of operating employ- 
ees affected remained unchanged for a period of approximately six months. This was done 
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EFFECTS OF AUTOMATION 





voluntarily by the company.--Harriet Ehrhart, Personnel Director, Kingston Cake Co., 
Kingston, Pa. 


* * * 


In a few production jobs it has been possible to establish lower classifications where skill 
has been diluted.--Thomas J. Travers, Labor Relations Director, The Commercial Shearing 
& Stamping Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


Other Effects of Automation 





A variety of other effects of automation are noted by personnel-industrial relations executives. 
Among the desirable effects noted are such things as better control of costs, increased production, flexi- 
bility, ability to keep data up to date, and more exact checks on manufacturing processes. Among the 
undesirable effects noted are the fear of layoffs, especially by industrial-type unions; as well as a morale 
problem in getting employees to accept the changes. 


ABSORBING DISPLACED EMPLOYEES 


Nearly all of the companies participating in this phase of the survey said they had been successful 
in absorbing employees displaced by automation. In general, they have handled the problem by cutting 


down on hiring, by making transfers, and by retraining. In most cases such action has made layoffs 
unnecessary. 


The remarks below illustrate these various approaches to the problem: 


A long-range planning program (involving traffic operating employees only) includes hiring 
only temporary employees during the year preceding the dial cutover of a central office in any 
town. Employees whowish to resign during this period are encouraged to remain until the date 
of the cutover. A minimum force is maintained for providing service up to the company's stand- 
ards. Months before the cutover date the company and the union negotiate an agreement covering 
the disposition of the surplus force. Employees are offered transfers to other locations where 
openings exist or severance pay in lieu of transfers. Laid-off employees are offered re-employ- 
ment with previous service credit as soon as job opportunities occur within a two-year period. -- 
L.S. Hedgecock, General Personnel Supervisor, The Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * * 


By careful planning--that is, the gradual introduction of the new type machines along with 
retraining of displaced employees in other departments--we have avoided any discharges to 
date.--Personnel executive, larger southern company. 

* ~ * 


Flexible rules permit employees surplus in one category to transfer to other categories where 
there are shortages, subject to qualifications. This is most prevalent in categories of mainte- 


nance and related classifications.--A. Di Pasquale, Labor Relations Director, American Airlines, 
Inc., New York, N.Y. 


* * - 


The employees involved have been either assigned to other clerical duties or promoted into 


supervisory or management positions.--Donald C. Hall, Assistant Personnel Director, Sterling 
Faucet Co., Morgantown, W. Va. 
* * - 


An organization must never release even one employee because of automation. Anticipate 
changes and relocate the employees. Companies always know their plans in advance, and for that 
reason should not hire people when it will cause surplus help when machines are installed. -- 

H.C. Lundquist, Personnel Director, White Laboratories, Inc., Kenilworth, N.]J. 
* * * 


Those very few displaced employees have easily been absorbed on other light assembly jobs. 
--Donald S. Jones, Industrial Relations Director, Bendix Aviation Corp., Sidney, N.Y. 
* * x 


We have attempted to absorb displaced employees by timing such changes to coincide with 
other unrelated changes involving increases in the labor force and making use of normal turnover 
and attrition. We have not been completely successful in this.--Hugh A. Black, Industrial 
Relations Director, The Mead Corp., Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Another device resorted to in some situations to prevent layoffs is work sharing. One company's 
dissatisfaction with this approach is described in the following comments by a Forum member: 
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The union contract requires a share-the-work rotational system. No one was completely 
laid off or severed. This rotational system requires retaining the complete seniority list of 
"regular" union men so that layoffs are made for only a one-week period. Surplus men are laid 
off for one week starting at the bottom of the seniority list. The next week these men are 
recalled and another group laid off for one week, and so forth. This share-the-work system is 
very disruptive of operations in general and makes the entire work force unhappy, particularly 
the high-seniority men when their turn comes around. The system has been in the contract 
many years, and attempts to negotiate it out were unsuccesssful during the last contract nego- 
tiationt.--Harold H. Wegman, Personnel Director, Bavarian Brewing Co., Inc., Covington, Ky. 


A problem in absorbing displaced employees that would be expected to arise only in certain areas 
was touched upon by one personnel director, who said: 'We expect to have some problems of integration 
since the displaced employees are Negroes." 


Policies for Aiding Displaced Employees 





Panel members were asked whether they had developed policies for aiding displaced employees. 
The majority responded that they had been able to absorb all displaced employees within the organization, 
hence had felt no need for such policies. Among companies which indicated that automation had led to 
some employee displacement, about half explained that they had formulated a policy to cover the situation, 
while the other half have not adopted an aid policy 
autor 
The most common means of assisting displaced employees is the awarding of severance or termina- 
tion pay; this course is followed by at least five larger companies. One larger firm contacts other 
employers in an effort to help relocate displaced employees. Another larger company mentions the use 
of the early retirement (at age 55) option in its pension plan. 


HUMAN RELATIONS PROBLEMS 


An attempt was made in the survey to discover what human relations problems have accompanied 
automation--for instance, the effects of automation on such things as employee job satisfaction, tensions, Resis 
and teamwork. A sizeable majority of those answering indicated that no such problems--or at any rate, 
none of importance--have arisen. Typical of this majority experience are the following quotes from 


members of the Panel: ance 
empl 
In view of the gradual nature of the transition which we have experienced and expect to con- Instaz 


tinue in the future, we have had no problems of any significance from the standpoint of our union 
relations or employee relations in this area, nor do we anticipate any in the future.--G.E. 
Balsley, Industrial Relations Manager, Kaiser Corp., Oakland, Calif. 

* * * 


In those few areas of automation, employees have readily adapted themselves to the new 

equipment.--Donald S. Jones, Industrial Relations Director, Bendix Aviation Corp., Sidney, N.Y. 
* * * 

There was some apprehension on the part of employees, especially about new jobs and future 
security. However, this was only a temporary situation.--Ross C. Cibella, Personnel Manager, 
Hagan Chemicals & Controls, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* * * 


Automation has had no effect on our human relations. However, had any one employee 
suffered loss of job or downgrading, there would have been adverse reactions.--H.C. Lundquist, 
Personnel Director, White Laboratories, Inc., Kenilworth, N.J. 


In those companies in which automation has been accompanied by human relations problems, these 
have largely concerned fear of layoff or downgrading, changed responsibilities, and added fatigue or 
monotony of the work. Representative expressions of these problems are givenin the following remarks 
by Forum members: 














HUMAN RELATIONS PROBLEMS 





The operators are unquestionably concerned about their future job assignments, especially 
since we have had to be vague because of the long period before changeover is completed. -- 


Personnel director, larger midwestern company. 
* * * 


There is some fear that improved production processes will displace employees or result 


in downgrading of jobs.--F. W. Salyer, Industrial Relations Director, Collins Radio Co., 
Burbank, Calif. 


* - * 


Our problems related to experienced employees we hired from other mills, who in the past 
had performed their jobs with more people to help and less automatic equipment. -- Leonard 
C. Menius, Personnel Director, East Texas Pulp & Paper Co., Silsbee, Texas. 
*” * * 


Our problem primarily is one brought about by making jobs more routine, resulting in lack 
of interest. Many times this presents a morale problem.--R.V. Seaman, Jr., Personnel Direc- 
tor, American Hospital Supply Corp., Evanston, Ill. 

* ~ . 

Whenever skills begin to change, seniority problems come to the fore, involving bargaining 
on seniority applications versus qualifications and ability to be qualified.--A. Di Pasquale, Labor 
Relations Director, American Airlines, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


On the other hand, a couple of Panel members point to a lessening of tensions as a direct result of 
automation. Thus: 


Automation has increased job satisfaction because even with the best of teaming, differences 
would arise every now and then.--Personnel executive, larger southern company. 
* * af 
Automation has made the physical work of the production jobs easier. Some tensions were 
relieved by eliminating some old constant arguments on the number of men required by the old 


system in specific areas.--Harold H. Wegman, Personnel Director, Bavarian Brewing Co., Inc., 
Covington, Ky. 


Resistance to Automation 





Only one in every four companies that have had some experience with automation report any resist- 
ance to it on the part of employees. In some instances this resistance has been encountered in individual 
employees, while in other cases the resistance has been channelized through the union representing them. 
Instances of individual resistance to automation are seen in the following comments by Panel members: 


There has been no marked resistance. In select situations concern has been expressed, but 
when all factors are frankly discussed with such individual we feel such concern largely dis- 
appears .--Emil J. Koe, Industrial Relations Director, Illinois Tool Works, Chicago, Ill. 

* * . 


By its very requisites, under automation people must be more alert. There was resistance 
at first, but keen interest as they continue to use it and see the value of relieving tedious routine 
functions.--A.P. Goohs, Plant Manager, The Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 


Resistance to automation is more formidable when carried on by unions representing the employees. 
Examples of such resistance and some ways of coping with it are described as follows: 


Resistance has been primarily in union negotiations, where we were originally asked to put 
on more men. We asked for a reasonable trial period, got it, and such union requests have 
diminished considerably. Now the unions request more money for the jobs because of "increased 
responsibilities," but we rarely concede.-- Leonard C. Menius, Personnel Director, East Texas 
Pulp & Paper Co., Silsbee, Texas. 

* « * 

Automation has become general in the industry, and the unions have constantly attempted to 
negotiate the number of men required for specific operations.--Harold H. Wegman, Bavarian 
Brewing Co., Inc., Covington, Ky. 

*x * - 

Resistance to the limited amount of automation which we have has taken two forms: (1) 
Attempts on the part of the union to maintain at least as high a classification on the automated job 
as established for the replaced operation. (2) Resistance to incentive rates where a substantial 
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production increase was indicated. The union seeks more than a fair time-studied rate under 
these circumstances and in an informal way expects to share in the gain. --Personnel executive, 
larger midwestern company. 


EDUCATING EMPLOYEES TO ACCEPT AUTOMATION 


In trying to educate employees to accept automation, companies make use of their regular commun- 
ications channels--employee meetings, house organs, letters from the company president, discussions 
with union representatives, distribution of material, personal contact by supervisors, and the like. Of 
these media, the group discussion appears particularly successful, as the following comments suggest: 


At our regular monthly meetings, employees were briefed on the program-- how it would 
operate, who were affected, and the results. Questions were answered, apparently to the satis- 
faction of everyone.--D.C. Wester, Employee Relations Director, Kentucky Utilities Co., 
Lexington, Ky. 

* * * 

We gave a personal explanation by the department head and/or supervisor with group partici- 
pation in discussion. The personal touch seems to assure employees that there is nothing to 
fear.--Ross C. Cibella, Personnel Manager, Hagan Chemicals & Controls, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


As for the specific approach which companies take in trying to "Sell'' automation, a number stress 
the need of keeping competitive. In some cases they have found it useful to soft-pedal the word "auto- 
mation, " which has taken on some unpleasant connotations for some employees. Examples of these 
approaches are seen in the following comments by the Panel: 


We carried on an educational program based on the need of meeting competition, and we 
used letters from the company president and personal contact by all supervision to help sell the 
need.--Harold H. Wegman, Personnel Director, Bavarian Brewing Company, Inc., Covington, 
se * . * 

We have pointed out to union officials that production process improvement is imperative for 
the welfare of all employees.--F.W. Salyer, Industrial Relations Director, Collins Radio Co., 
Burbank, Calif. 

* * * 

We feel that the term "automation" is highly overworked and has taken on the proportions of a 
“bugger" in the industrial closet. The workers fear it, and too many employers have used it 
as a scare technique. We are approaching this problem from another direction. We simply tell 
our employees and our union representatives that in order to be competitive, thereby establish- 
ing and maintaining job security for employees, we must be ever on the alert to develop cheaper 
and more efficient methods of producing better quality products.--Harold L. Colvin, Industrial 
Relations Manager, The Nestle Co., Inc., White Plains, N.Y. 

* * * 


Without the label of automation we find such (mechanical) improvements to be generally 
accepted as a necessary incident of progress.--Hugh A. Black, Industrial Relations Director, 
The Mead Corp., Chillicothe, Ohio. 


A couple of other approaches that individual companies take to make automation more acceptable to 
employees are outlined in the remarks below: 


Employees are always told that new equipment is an improvement and no loss to them, and 
that it actually improves their status as more valued employees.--H.C. Lundquist, Personnel 
Director, White Laboratories, Inc., Kenilworth, N.J. 

* * * 


We give a constant reminder that the number of employees is steadily increasing.--H.G. 
Counsman, Personnel Director, General Telephone Co. of Indiana, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 





PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March, 1951 

Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits 
for Foremen), April, 1951 

Is Management Listening? May, 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June, 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July, 1951 

Employees' Financial Problems, August, 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October, 1951 

Foreman Training, January, 1952 

The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary and Status), 
February, 1952 

White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits and 
Status), April, 1952 

Executive Development, May, 1952 

Building Employee Morale, July, 1952 

Choosing Better Foremen, August, 1952 

Supervisory Merit-Rating, September, 1952 

Communications to Employees, November, 1952 

Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January, 1953 

The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, March, 1953 

Community Relations, August, 1953 

Personnel Testing, September, 1953 

The Older Worker, October, 1953 

Administration of Pension Plans, November, 1953 

Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January, 1954 

Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February, 1954 

Employment Stabilization, April, 1954 

Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July, 1954 

Control of Absenteeism, September, 1954 

Computing Absenteeism Rates, October, 1954 

Wage-Salary Administration, November, 1954 

Company Safety Programs, February, 1955 

Unemployment Compensation Problems, May, 1955 

Supervisory Development: Part 1, July, 1955 

Supervisory Development: Part 2, September, 1955 

Automation, November, 1955 

Nonsupervisory Office Employees, December, 1955 

Downward Communications, February, 1956 

Military Leave Policies, May, 1956 

The Executive, July, 1956 

Medical Services for Employees, August, 1956 

Professional Employees, October, 1956 

Job Evaluation, December, 1956 

Merit Rating of Rank-and- File Employees, February, 1957 

Disciplinary Practices and Policies, July, 1957 

Employee Job Satisfaction, September, 1957 

Company Aid to Education, November, 1957 

Executive Compensation, December, 1957 





* Out of print. 
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